COMPULSION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS

a possible compromise, and the precedent of 1884* was referred to.
Mr Balfour said that he could see no objection to the King's proposing
a compromise, but did not commit himself as to whether a compromise
was possible.*

What the King would have done is an open question, though Lord
Oxford's biographers express the view that King Edward would have
done what his successor did.3 King Edward died on 7 May. His death
changed the situation, and with the consent of the new king Mr Asquith
discussed with Mr Balfour the holding of a Conference to make some
attempt to settle the problem by agreement. It met on 17 June, the
Government being represented by Mr Asquith, Mr Lloyd George,
Lord Crewe and Mr Birrell, and the Opposition by Mr Balfour, Lord
Lansdowne, Mr Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cawdor. It failed,
however, to reach agreement,4 and the position was thus restored to
that existing at the death of King Edward.

The last meeting of the Conference was held on 10 November. On
the same day the Cabinet decided to ask the King for an immediate
dissolution. On the following day Mr Asquith informed the King that
it was necessary that, in the event of the Government obtaining an
adequate majority in the new Parliament, the matter should be put in
train for final settlement. In theory the Crown might withhold writs of
summons to peers.

But this has not been done for many centuries; it would be most invidious
in practice; and it is at least doubtful whether it can be said to be constitu-
tional. On the other hand the prerogative of creation [of Peers] is undoubted;
it has never been recognised as having any constitutional limit; it was used
for this very purpose in the 18th century, and agreed to be used on a large
scale by King William IV in 1832. There could be, in Mr Asquith's opinion,
no doubt that the knowledge that the Crown was ready to use the prerogative
would be sufficient to bring about an agreemeiy: without any necessity for
its actual exercise.5

1 Above, pp. 383-4.                           3 Esher Papers, n, pp. 4*8-9.

3  Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, i, pp. 279-80. This opinion is based upon the
King's statement quoted above, p. 437; but presumably the authors of the book were
unaware of the Archbishop's informal conference.

4  For the Constitutional Conference, see Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, i, pp. 285-
91; Life of Lord Lansdowne, pp. 396-403.

5  Life of Lord Oxford and Asquitk, I, p. 296; Nicolson, King George V, p. 134.
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